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THE ALDINE. 



THE GYPSIES. 

Who are the Gypsies ? They appeared in Europe 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century (1417). 
and were considered then, what they, perhaps, claimed 
to be — Egyptians. It can scarcely be doubted that 
a considerable number entered Europe by the way of 
Egypt, a century later. Egypt had been conquered 
by Sultan Selim, and man}-- of the inhabitants refus- 
ing to submit to his sway, had revolted under one 
Zinganeus. The re- 
volt being unsuccess- 
ful, they dispersed in 
small companies, and 
wandering about ob- 
tained a foothold in 
other countries, where 
their supposed skill in 
the black arts was wel- 
comed in that super- 
stitious age. They 
were speedily joined 
by others of different 
nationalities, who are 
said to have learned 
their language, adopt- 
ed their manners, and 
to have practised the 
acquired art of chiro- 
mancy, and the natu- 
ral arts of begging, 
pilfering, and knavery 
in general. Such ap- 
pears to be the history 
of a portion of these 
Egyptians, so-called ; 
that it is the history 
of any considerable 
number of the Gyp- 
sies is extremely im- 
probable. They may 
have lived for a time 
in Egypt — they may 
have been born there 
— but they were not 
Egyptians ; their lan- 
guage differed widely 
from Coptic, and their 
customs were peculiar 
to themselves. They 
were a strange people 
in Egypt, as they were 
a strange people in 
Europe. Who were . 
they ? It was conjec- 
tured by Grellman, a 
learned German of the 
last century, that they 
were descended from 
the lowest caste of 
Hindus; the Pariahs, 
who fled from their 
country when it was 
ravaged by Timour 
Begin 1408-9; and to 
this conjecture there 
are fewer objections 
than to any others that 
have been advanced. 
It may almost be as- 
sumed as a fact, if we 
may credit the state- 
ments of later writers 
who have turned their 
attention towards the 
Gypsies, and who find 
in their dialect, mixed 
as it is with the dia- 
lects of all the countries through which they have 
wandered, unmistakable evidence of a Sanskrit ori- 
gin. The slang of the Gypsies, in short, is a kind of 
Hindustanee. 

The name by which they were first known in 
Europe — Egyptians, and of which the word Gypsy 
is a corruption, has given place to other names which 
are not so easily traced. In France they are called 
Bohemians, in Spain, Gitanos, in Portugal, Citanos, in 
Germany, Zigeuner, in Italy Wallachians, and among 
the Turks, Zingari, Zigani, and Chinganeh. The lat- 
ter names seem to have a common derivation, which i 
is. perhaps, Tschingani, the appellation of a tribe in | 
Beloochistan, near the mouth of the Indus, whose j 
customs are said to resemble those of the Gypsies, i 



But whoever they were, and whatever may have been 
their original home, they soon made themselves so 
obnoxious in the different countries to which they 
had emigrated that stringent laws were passed against 
them. They were expelled from France in 1560, and 
from Spain in 1591. The English were especially 
averse to their company. In 1531 they were warned 
to avoid the realm, and forbidden to return under 
the pain of imprisonment and the forfeiture of their 
goods and chattels. And later, in the reign of Philip 




GYPSY GIRL AT HER TOILETTE. 

and Mary, it was enacted that if any Eg3''ptian was 
imported into England, the person who imported 
him should pay a fine of /40. And if any Egyptian 
should remain a month in the realm, or if any per- 
son fourteen j^ears old, whether a natural born sub- 
ject or a stranger, should be seen or found in the 
company of any Egyptian, or should disguise him- 
self, or herself, like one, and should remain in such 
disguise one month, at one or at several times, it was 
felony, without benefit of clergy. No less than thir- 
teen person's w-ere executed under these statutes, on 
one occasion at the Suffolk assizes, a few years before 
the Reformation ; and though this was the last con- 
demnation, these statutes remained unrepealed till 
the reign of George III. They fared better in Scot- 



land, where they were in a sense protected by the 
authorities. A writ of privy seal was issued in 1594, 
supporting John Faw, who claimed to be lord and 
earl of Little Egypt, in the execution of justice upon 
his folk, and in punishing certain members thereof 
who had rebelled, robbed him, and absconded, and 
refused to return. Mary Queen of Scots issued a 
writ in his favor in 1553, and a year afterwards he ob- 
tained pardon for a murder he had committed. The 
Gypsies may be said to have been patronized by the 

monarchs of Scotland, 
one of whom — we do 
not remember which 
of the James's — took 
such delight in their 
society that he fre- 
quently visited them 
in disguise. In Scot- 
land they were known 
as the Faw Gang. 

The laws of expul- 
sion which were pass- 
ed against the Gyp- 
sies, were either not 
enforced, or they man- 
aged to evade them. 
At any rate they did 
not sensibly diminish 
in England in the time 
of Henry VIII, and 
Elizabeth. The total 
number in Europe in 
1830 was estimated at 
3,000,000. They are 
numerous in Hungary, 
Transylvania, Molda- 
via, and throughout 
Turkey, and they ab- 
solutely swarm in the 
south of Spain. It is 
curious, in view of the 
changes that different 
climates have wrought 
upon other races, that 
the Gypsies are ev- 
erywhere alike. Their 
complexion is the same 
in Africa as in Europe, 
and the same in both 
as in Asia. It is of a 
brownish, or olive col- 
or; their hair is jet 
black, their eyes dark, 
and they have very 
white teeth. Gypsies 
are more at home in 
Spain than elsewhere 
in Europe. Some of 
them follow trades 
there, smiths, farriers, 
and the like, and they 
keep inns and deal in 
horses. The Spanish 
gypsy girls are noted 
for beauty, and for the 
grace and symmetry of 
their limbs. They are 
admirable dancers, 
dancing being a pas- 
sion as well as a pro- 
fession with them, and 
they have considera- 
ble skill in music. 
When the heyday of 
youth is over, they tell 
fortunes, and interpret 
dreams, and contrive 
to spoil — not exactly 
the Egyptians, for these they claim to be themselves, 
but all who do not belong to the Rommany Rye. 

The Gypsies have stood the romancers and poets 
in good stead. Every reader of Scott remembers 
Meg Merhlies, and thousands to whom his name is 
unknown remember her through the powerful acting 
of Miss Cushman. The heroine of Victor Hugo's 
"Notre Dame" — Esmeralda, is a Gypsy, if we re- 
member rightly. The story from which we obtain 
the clearest idea of the Gypsies, is Borrow's " Laven- 
gro." Borrow is an authority on the Gypsies, espe- 
cially the Spanish members of the fraternity, con- 
cerning whom he has published a curious volume. 
For what it is, however — a Flemish picture of Gypsy 
life and customs — commend us to " Lavengro." 



